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” 


This is a sort of a “case history,” as a social worker 
would say; but it is a case history of an experience in 
teaching. The writer was confronted with the problem 
of conducting a course in Methods of Social Research, 
which had been elected by 48 seniors, the great majority 
of whom were doing major work in the Department of 
Economics and Sociology, and in every case these students 
had had two years of training in social science. The large 
size of the class precluded the possibility of individual 
attention which would ordinarily be the essential feature 
of instruction in a course of this type. After some thought 
and study of the situation, it was decided to attempt as 
an experiment a plan of class self-organization.’ 

The course in Methods of Social Research was offered 
in the fall semester of 1920 as a three-hour elective course. 
The first four weeks were spent in discussion and in in- 


1In working out the details of this experiment, the experience of Professor Colin 
Scott of Mt. Holyoke College was found to be most helpful. Professor Scott has 
described his extensive experience in experimenting with class self-organization 
plans in his various writings. 
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formal lecture presentation of the subject. Then an ex- 
amination was held. A list was drawn up composed of 
the ten best students as rated on the basis of grades at- 
tained in this examination. From this eligible list the 
class was requested to nominate students for such posi- 
tions as class chairman, secretary, and treasurer. It was 
explained to the students at this time that the instructor 
desired thenceforward to put as much responsibility as 
possible for the conduct of the work of the class upon 
the shoulders of the students themselves. The class then 
elected by ballot the officers nominated. It should be 
noted that the judgment of the class in selecting their 
leaders was on the whole good; but of course the limit 
placed upon choice by the device of an eligible list served 
as a check to insure the selection of the best pupils to 
positions of leadership. The judgment of the class was 
relied upon to select individuals personally agreeable to 
the class as leaders, since this was a selection which the 
instructor could hardly make with as great accuracy as 
the students themselves. 

The next step was the selection for study and investi- 
gation. The class was requested to suggest topics for 
study. Forty-eight suggestions were obtained in this way. 
These were classified roughly into seven different groups. 
The instructor then requested the students whose sug- 
gestions fell into a natural group to meet together and 
discuss their various suggestions with a view to reaching 
an agreement upon some one topic mutually satisfactory 
to all concerned. This particular session of the class was 
held in a large lecture hall, with a capacity of several hun- 
dred students. It was thus possible for each of the several 
groups to move off into a section of the room by itself 
and there discuss its projects. Out of these group dis- 
cussions certain criteria for the selection of topics for study 
and investigation were developed, such as 
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(1) The availability of the material, 

(2) does the problem exist in Northampton or vicinity? 

(3) the period of time necessary to complete such a 
study, 

(4) the expense of carrying on investigation, 

(5) whether anything else had been done in the field be- 
fore, 

(6) the technical skill required in conducting such an 
investigation, 

(7) availability of workers, 

(8) the question whether college girls could conduct such 
a study, 

(9) and, finally, the value of the ee in relation to 
the course. 


The following seven topics were agreed upon as satis- 
fying the criteria suggested: 


(1) A study of the social agencies of Northampton. 

(2) <A study of several selected factories with reference 
to their organization, pension policies, and welfare 
work. 

(3) A study of housing in a congested section of the city. 

(4) Infant mortality in the county. 


(5) Juvenile delinquency in the county. 
(6) Naturalization of the foreign born. 
(7) Retarded children in the schools. 


Each group then organized for the study and investiga- 
tion of its special topic. The first step was to elect group 
chairmen ; the second was to survey the field very briefly ; 
and the third to assign to each member of the group a 
particular part of the work. This was all done by the 
students themselves. 

After some experimentation with different plans and 
some inevitable lost motion, the class finally decided that 
the best plan for conducting the work through the week 
was as follows: a lecture on Monday by the instructor; on 
Tuesdays, discussion by groups of their respective topics, 
the instructor to visit the groups and assist in explaining 
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difficulties and in proposing practicable methods ; on Wed- 
nesdays, a report to the entire class by each group chair- 
man summarizing the work of the group during the pre- 
ceding week. This plan made it possible for each student 
in the large class to find her level and also to co-operate 
in the furtherance of the main project. Moreover the en- 
tire class was kept informed as to the progress of its var- 
ious divisions. Every student was subjected to the scrut- 
iny of the instructor as well as subjected to the group 
judgment of her fellows. There was considerable discus- 
sion and as little lecturing as possible, since the idea was 
to “learn by doing” rather than to soak up information 
fed by spoonfuls at usual lecture sessions. 

The instructor further required each student to report 
to him Monday upon the progress that she had made in 
her individual study. This was a written report following 
a systematic form and prepared in such a fashion as to 
be readily filed. 

Written examinations were for the most part conduct- 
ed on the co-operative marking basis, which Professor Col- 
in Scott has applied with success in his classes. That is to 
say, examinations were usually read and graded by the 
students themselves. For example, the Housing Com- 
mittee sat together in one section of the large class room 
and at the end of the examination the papers were passed 
around so that each student read all the other papers and 
ranked them according to merit. These individual judg- 
ments are passed on to the instructor on a standard form, 
and provided him with group judgment which in each 
case was an interesting supplement to the grade which 
he himself gave. The value of this experience was not so 
much in aiding the instructor as in giving the students an 
opportunity to exercise their critical judgment and to gain 
some practice in the habit of methodical skepticism. 

It may be worth while to consider briefly the advantages 
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of the scheme for the instructor and for the student. The 
chief advantage to the instructor is that a large class, 
which is almost unmanageable for ordinary educational 
purposes, is by this plan divided up into manageable units, 
each intent upon a topic of interest to its members as a 
group. Time is thus economized by addressing comments 
and criticisms of a general nature to groups (there were 
seven in this class) rather than having to address them 
always to individuals (there were 48 in this case). The 
real individual difficulties, in contrast to the imagined 
difficulties, come to a head and are crystallized in discus- 
sions that take place among the students in the sub- 
committees of the class and are then passed on to the 
whole group for solution, and eventually, as circumstances 
may require, to the instructor. This method has a certain 
value in reaching the shy or diffident student who is usual- 
ly abashed before a large group but learns to awaken and 
develop in a small sub-group. In so far as the judgment 
of the students in the selection of their group and class 
chairmen as leaders proves to be sound, this plan of class 
organization enables the instructor to give special atten- 
tion to the unusual student in the consultations that are 
necessarily held with the different class leaders. 

The advantages of the plan of class self-organization 
to the students are numerous. It establishes conditions 
that favor self-expression, self-direction, and growth in 
self-reliance through discussion and practical experience. 
It helps to train students in the habit of forming critical 
judgments and in the habit of group discussion. It con- 
vinces the student of the value of systematic and method- 
ical procedure in study and research, since the students 
are themselves required to draw up and criticize the re- 
port forms and the schedules which they use. It helps 
to develop the idea of responsible research, since continual 
reporting to one’s class leaders, as well as to the in- 
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structor, is required. It trains in the categories and ex- 
perience of co-operative organization. Each student’s par- 
ticular assignment is but part of a large project all parts 
of which are related to a general plan which is worked 
out by the whole class itself. It enlightens students on 
the important matter of the inter-relations of social prob- 
lems, since the activities of different groups overlap and 
a duplication of work must be avoided by conference and 
co-operation. This last point was also given the practical 
test since each group investigation was conducted in co- 
operation with a local agency and in several cases the 
material gathered has been used in the furtherance of 
some practical end. For example, the material gathered 
by the group surveying the social agencies of the commun- 
ity was turned over to the Chamber of Commerce for use 
in planning for a Charity Chest. The housing study was 
conducted with the authorization of the City Planning 
Board and the material was turned over to this agency. 
The study of retardation supplied material which was 
referred to the School Department for use in making ar- 
rangements for special classes for defective children. The 
infant mortality and the juvenile delinquent studies were 
carried on with the co-operation of local child helping 
agencies. 

Perhaps more valuable than an attempt to display the 
advantages of the scheme is a critical estimate of its merits 
and demerits. The instructor desired to have from the 
student an expression of unbiased opinion on the general 
experiment and therefore at the close of the semester asked 
the students to write individual, anonymous statements in 
reply to these questions: 


1. Which do you prefer, and why, the present plan of 
class self-organization, or the usual formal lecture and 
quiz system of conducting the course? 
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2. Do you feel that you have wasted time under the pres- 
ent plan, which might have been put to better advan- 
tage by systematic lectures and quiz work? 

3. Have you gained anything worth while from being so 
much on your own responsibility, or has this gain been 
offset by the time you have wasted? 


It should perhaps be noted before presenting to the 
reader the estimates which the students placed upon the 
course that there is always the danger in asking a class 
such questions of getting back as answers what the teacher 
himself has unconsciously suggested in his eagerness to 
present the advantages of a scheme in which he is interest- 
ed. The present writer tried to avoid this pitfall and be- 
lieves that the testimony which follows is to a very large 
extent a genuine expression of students’ opinion and not 
an automatic answer to leading questions. Considering, 
now, the first question asked, a total of 27 students testi- 
fied that they preferred the present plan of class self-or- 
ganization to the traditional method of conducting a 
course, while 17 testified that they preferred the usual 
method. Let us examine for a moment certain representa- 
tive statements in favor of the plan of class self-organi- 
zation. 

4. In such a course as this, it seems as though the plan of class 
self-organization would be preferable if it would be possible for 
each section of the class to have more attention from the instructor, 
as the group which I happened to know most about was extremely 
unfortunate in its choice of a chairman and, as a result, was very 
poorly organized. No one in the group had the self-assertion to 
go on over the head of the chairman, and as a result the work of 


the group was confused and in fact almost negative in quantity 
until we went off on special problems. 


8. I prefer the present plan of class self-organization because it 
makes each student feel more responsible for her work and for the 
total results that are achieved by the class as a whole. If there 
is active participation of each member in determining the policies 
of the different groups, as well as in carrying out the actual work, 
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it is certainly more valuable than accepting the methods of the 
instructor without examining them. There is a greater emphasis 
on co-operation in study and actual (research) work in this way 
than by recitations and lectures. There are, nevertheless, some 
serious difficulties with the plan, as it exists now, which may be 
solved later as it works out. 


12. I prefer the present plan of class self-organization because 
I have found it to be the one course in college where you really get 
an idea of how to handle a problem. I think the lecture and quiz 
system is poor in that it cripples your capabilities of knowing how 
to really do something and get something for yourself. I do not, 
however, think that the majority of college girls are up to getting 
as much out of a course like this, because they do not want to. 
We all try to get out of as much work as possible, and it is rather 
easy to do when it rests in our hands. 


21. I prefer the present plan of class self-organization because 
it gives a good amount of individual freedom as regards our work. 
We are able to do the work whenever it is the best time. I mean 
that it is not like the lecture and quiz system, where on a certain 
day for a certain class, we must know certain things. I think the 
present plan makes us feel much more responsible. We feel the 
work is up to us. Under the other plan, I think we leave the re- 
sponsibility of all the work—except memorizing the noics for a 
quiz or examination—to the instructor. 


39. I prefer the present plan of class self-organization to the usual 
plan of lecture and quiz system. The present method challenges the 
use of our initiative, which, especially in the case of those of us in 
whom it is dormant, the usual method of lecture and quiz allows 
,to remain dormant and undisturbed. The present methcd is es- 
pecially adapted to a course in research because of its nature and 
because of the fact that the class is composed on the whole of rel- 
atively mature students who should be put more or less on their 
own resources. 


46. The present plan of class self-organization gives much better 
and more practical knowledge on how to approach a problem of 
research than a much longer course could possibly give when only 
theory and a few definite cases of applied theory are presented 
through lectures and books. The personnel of the class determines 
the success of such a system, however, and I think that this class 
with only one or two exceptions seems to be applying itself and not 
trying to get by with as little work as possible. But ordinarily I 
think the average college group is not serious-minded enough to 
put a great deal into a course like this, for it is certainly more true 
of this course than any I have ever had that you get nothing more 
from it than you put into it. 
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Let us now examine a few representative statements of 
those who preferred the traditional lecture and quiz sys- 
tem. 


7. I prefer the usual formal and quiz system. My objection to 
this course has been a lack of leadership and direction. This super- 
vision was not so much needed in individual work, for I have ap- 
preciated the value of working my subject out independently, but 
I do think it would have been better if a more experienced 
person than the group chairman had mapped out the work in each 
investigation. My hope for the course was that I would work 
under an experienced worker just as in the real field of social work, 
the work is planned under the leadership of the investigation. The 
group chairman had her own work to do and did not have even 
the time to map out the work. 


19. I prefer the usual formal lecture and quiz system because 
I think the class is too large for the present plan. The instructor 
cannot possibly get around to all the groups each day, and I feel 
that in this plan of work which can be so dry and uninteresting if 
you do not put yourself in it, that you need all the inspiration you 
can get from one who is interested in it. 


24. I ,prefer the usual formal lecture and quiz system, as then 
a definite course is mapped out which can be followed, whereas now 
we all make hazy attempts to do something, just what that some- 
thing is no one seems to know definitely. In making attempts en- 
tirely on our own initiative, I have not known just where to begin 
or what to do, and so have wasted a great deal of time which might 
otherwise have been very profitably used. 

42. I think that in a class of this sort the lecture and quiz system 
would be inadequate for those of us who expect to do social work 
without further training. This course is our only opportunity to 
do any practical work. It has shown me how difficult it is to apply 
knowledge which one knows perfectly well. I think some of the 
groups have been rather unfortunate in having chairmen who lacked 
organizing ability. I should like to have several courses conducted 
in this way before choosing between this and the old system. 


Considering now the answers to the second question 
36 testify that they had wasted time under the class self- 
organization plan and 6 testified that they had not wasted 
time as a class, or as individuals. Let us consider some 
typical answers of those who felt that time was wasted. 
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12. I think as a class we have wasted time, because I do not 
think that as a whole we have taken the right responsibility. Each 
one has left it to her neighbor. I think the trouble is we don’t know 
how to go about learning and working out something for ourselves. 
On the whole we would probably have learned more by lectures 
and quizzes because we know how to work that way. But, as I have 
said before, the one thing that this college needs is a system of ed- 
ucation where you learn how to do something for yourself. Per- 
sonally I do not feel that my time has been wasted, nor do I think 
a good many others time has been wasted, because from the course 
at least we have learned something which we have not learned in 
others, and that is that we are not capable of doing and learning 
things for our own use but have to have knowledge poured into us. 


24. I feel I have wasted time as I have not known just what I 
was supposed to do or how to do it. By systematic lectures and 
quizzes the work is brought up weekly to a definite place, but under 
this system I have always felt that there is always something very 
important I have not done. 


28. Yes, in a way, I feel that I might have used part of the 
time to better adv antage, if we had conducted the class in the usual 
manner. . . However, I firmly believe that doing this field work is 
the best piece of outside work we could have done. I feel par- 
ticularly that I have learned a great deal by rubbing up against the 
officials of Northampton and I think it the best thing possible to 
learn to handle peaple and how to get information from them and 
what mistakes are liable to arise when there is no fear of losing 
your job if you do make a mistake. 


It is worth considering a few answers of those who felt 
as individuals and as a class that time was not wasted un- 


der the plan. 


35. No, I do not feel that I have wasted my time. I have found 
even more to do than in most of my other courses. In working 
things out myself I have made mistakes and have had to do the 
work over but I feel this has been far from a waste of time. Rather 
they are lessons less quickly to be forgotten than had I merely 
read rules from a book. 


39. I think that we have wasted time under the present system, 
if we are to measure the value of the course by what we have 
crammed into our heads. I should rather say we have gained time, 
in so far as we have gained a few working principles that will be of 
use to us, rather than a whole lot of stuff that we are bound to 
lose because we have not made it a part of our mental make-up 
gradually by use. 
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46. The seeming waste of time has been of great advantage in 
impressing us with the fact that the work after you leave college 
is not so definitely planned that each person will have a nice, smooth 
groove to run in, as more systematic courses make one feel, but in- 
stead we will have to investigate and do a great many things which 
will not directly promote our work. 


Twenty-two students testified that the time wasted had 
been offset by the gain in experience and in self-reliance, 
and four testified that the time wasted had not been sa 
offset. Let us consider a few significant statements of 
those who felt that they had gained in spite of the waste. 


12. As I stated above, the one thing I have gained is the reali- 
zation that we need more of this sort of education because we do 
not know how to get anything out of a course unless it is drummed 
into us. The reason we hear any adverse criticism to a course of 
this type is because we do not any of us want to do the work our- 
selves but want it all done up in packages for us to learn. 


34. Yes, the sense of being able to do things for myself and 
some increased self-confidence, but I think the greatest gain is a 
feeling of interest that some of the work of the class depends up- 
on one and that one is not responsible merely to herself but to the 
class. The class does not seem so much the property of the pro- 
fessor conducting it as classes ordinarily do. 

39. By being on our own resources I think we have gained some 
practical knowledge that no amount of time wasted can offset. We 
have not gained technique and facts so much as we have gained 
an appreciation of the value and the difficulties that lie in our way 
in work of this kind. I think it has made us more resourceful. 


It may be worth while before concluding the examination 
of this testimony to cite a few cases of those who felt that 
the time wasted had not been offset by any gain. 

31. Since I have been on my own resources before but had a 


foundation with which to be resourceful, I feel that the time wasted 
has been greater than the knowledge and responsibility gained. 


36. I feel that the practice in interviewing which I have gained 
has been offset by the time I have wasted. 

37. I have gained some self-assurance and experience from be- 
ing on my own resources but I think it has been offset by the time 
wasted. 
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The reader should draw his own conclusions from this 
assemblage of testimony. In this connection it should be 
said that the instructor has made no effort to identify the 
authors of these different statements. They were handed 
in anonymously and with that understanding. The in- 
structor has not therefore attempted to discover any cor- 
relation between adverse opinions and poor students, and 
favorable opinions and good students. The numbers 
which appear before the statements quoted will help the 
reader in piecing together the full statement on the three 
questions of any single student. For example, the answers 
of any one student have the same number, thus 12 is quot- 
ed in answer to questions 1, 2, and 3. 

It is quite evident from the experience of the instructor 
of this course, as well as from the testimony of many of 
the class that students are so habituated to the tradi- 
tional method of having work planned out for them and 
having much of their thinking also done for them, that 
they cannot adjust themselves to the opportunities of a 
plan in which they assume responsibility. 

The great bulk of students who enter our colleges have 
been brought up under a system of instruction in which 
little emphasis has been placed upon self-reliance and 
self-discipline. Consequently when they are faced with 
the dilemma of choosing between different courses of act- 
ion and laying out and criticising their own work they 
are often nonplussed. This consideration should enter 
into any estimate of the success or failure of the plan of 
class self-organization such as has been described. 

The instructor believes that this method of group self- 
education is applicable only to a somewhat homogenous 
group of students with a fund of more or less systematized 
information upon which to begin work. It also seems evi- 
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dent that the method is applicable only in courses which 
deal primarily with method rather than with mere infor- 
mation. Professor Scott would probably not agree with 
this point since he maintains that he has had success with 
the plan in many different types of courses. 

Economics writers have called attention to the fact that 
we live in an acquisitive society. The great emphasis in 
the present age is the acquisition of wealth. There is 
some reason to believe that the exaggeration of man’s 
acquisitive instinct has been carried over into education 
also. There is too much emphasis upon the plain ac- 
quisition of learning and the accumulation of mere in- 
formation. Just as in modern industry we need less stress 
upon the acquisitive instinct and more upon the creative 
impulse, so in education we need a similar emphasis. To 
give fuller scope to the creative impulse, we need free ex- 
perimentation in teaching. 

Students should be expected to assume responsibility 
for the improvement of the courses they are studying. 
They should be taught to face the proposition that exist- 
ing standards of instruction are not final, but are always 
in the process of being worked out. In these ways inde- 
pendence in the student body may be encouraged but even 
in this there lies a danger which Dewey has well put: 
“From a social standpoint dependence denotes a power 
rather than a weakness. It involves interdependence. 
There is always the danger that increasing personal in- 
dependence will decrease the social capacity of the indi- 
vidual. In making him more self-reliant, it makes him 
more self-sufficient. It may lead to aloofness and indiffer- 
ence. It often makes an individual so insensitive in his 
relation to others as to develop an illusion of being really 
able to stand and act alone, an unnamed form of insanity - 
which is responsible for a large part of the remedial suffer- 
ing of the world.” 














DELINQUENCY AMONG SCHOOL GIRLS 
II 


ROSALIE BUNKER FOWLER 


Graduate student, University of Southern California 


In a preceding article the writer presented a brief sum- 
mary of eight cases of delinquency among school girls; 
these cases were selected from 300 cases of delinquency, 
which comprised a portion of the 1500 cases of truancy 
that have been handled by the writer as an attendance 
officer in the public schools of Los Angeles. A summary 
of seven more cases will be presented here, together with 
an analysis of the causes of delinquency among the entire 
300 girls. 


Case IX. Age, 14; charge, truancy and running away 
from home. Fairly intelligent, in good health, lives with 
widowed mother and two brothers, who make her life mis- 
erable by teasing and nagging. Mother is careless in su- 
pervision of girl. Allows her to go out with other girls at 
night and to spend nights with girls of doubtful character. 
Girl went with another girl to a strange part of the city 
where they rented a room and stayed several days, pre- 
sumably looking for work. She is known to have called at 
the apartment of a motion picture actor. The situation 
distresses the mother who is extremely nervous, has a weak 
heart, and says that she really cannot be bothered with the 
strain of working out the problem. 


Case X. Age 13: charge, truancy. Girl is not properly 
supervised in home and is in danger of becoming immoral. 
Both mental and physical conditions are good. Lives with 
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mother and woman friend in apartment. Friend is a social 
worker who is intelligently interested in the girl. Mother 
is an unregretful widow who entertains men in same room 
in which girl is supposedly sleeping, and goes out evenings 
with men leaving girl alone. Girl is wholesome, attractive, 
and fun loving. 


Case XI. Age, 15; charge, truancy. Average mentality, 
but weak willed. Parents divorced and both remarried. 
Girl lived with maternal grandmother in Kansas, then 
with father and his new wife in New Mexico, but came to 
live with her mother and step-father in Los Angeles. The 
latter is a well-appearing man who tries to impose on the 
girl and when she resents his advance becomes harshly 
critical. Girl has no amusements or recreations except 
as she is allowed to go unchaperoned to motion picture 
shows with girls in the neighborhood. 


Case XII. Age, 15; charge, truancy. Has good mind 
but is too lazy to use it. She has not had training in be- 
ing industrious. Mother dead, father remarried, girl with 
father’s parents. Mother died of tuberculosis and grand- 
mother fears that the girl may develop the same, hence 
does not discipline her. When they have tried to exercise 
control the father has interfered by telling the daughter 
not to obey. The girl is fond of shows, hikes, automobile 
rides, and excursions. She has a friend, a young man, who 
wants her to go to school. Her family wishes her to marry 
the young man. Grandparents are good people but are 
unable to control the girl who was a fine child until spoiled 
by the lack of discipline in the situation. 


Case XIII. Age, 13; charge, truancy. Fair mentality 
and physical condition. Cool, calculating, and persistent. 
Interested in art but her mother thinks her too young to 
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develop the talent. Girl wishes to arrange her hair and 
dress like other girls but this conduct is forbidden by the 
mother. Against her mother’s orders she went to see an 
accident which had happened on a street near the home. 
The mother apprehended her, whipping her all the way 
home. Girl ran away with an older girl and spent several 
days in a down town hotel. She has no realization of the 
seriousness of her action and plays truant regularly. The 
mother shields her in playing truant—a clear case of ex- 
tremes—too great severity and too great leniency. 





Case XIV. Age 11; charge, theft. Poor mind, poor 
physical condition, due to under-nourishment and harsh 
treatment. Parents are foreign born who came here from 
Canada. They left the children alone a few months after 
arriving in Los Angeles in order to go back to Canada after 
the household goods. The police were called upon to 
supervise the children until the parents returned. [’ather 
is a plodding type of man who works steadily but does not 
provide well for his family. He is subject to fits of anger. 
Mother is high tempered, intolerant, immoral, and without 
sympathy for the child. She has only a feeling of resent- 
ment for the child in most matters, and says the girl is 
too much like father and brothers. When the father learn- 
ed that the girl had been truant, he sought her out and beat 
her unmercifully, and the mother reported that she had 
whipped the girl very vigorously. The girl was placed on 
probation and parents warned to cease whipping her. 
Marked improvements resulted but some time later the 
mother was taken in a raid and the girl was arrested by 
the police for stealing jewelery. Mother is glad to be rid 

of the girl. 


Case XV. Age 13; charge, truancy. Fair mind, poor 
physical condition. Lives with father and younger brother 
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in small rear cottage. Mother is not living. Girl spent 
some time with a married sister in Texas until father sent 
for her. She now acts as a go-between for this sister and 
sister’s “affinity.” She allows strange boys at the picture 
shows to be familiar with her and stays out of school as 
much as she dares. Father is a well educated man who is 
employed at common labor. He is interested in his child- 
ren and tries to make them act in regular ways, but is 
away all day and they take advantage. The mother left 
him after the two older girls were born and married an- 
other man who died. She then returned to this man, and 
this girl and her brother were born. Girl has evidently a 
poor heredity, undesirable environment, and suffers from 
neglect and lack of understanding, although she is an at- 
tractive, growing girl. 


From the study of these cases five main causes for the 
delinquency of girls are revealed. These are: (1) Broken 
and unsettled homes; (2) lack of parental control; (3) 
poverty; and, (4) wealth—all of which affect the girl in 
the home; and a fifth cause (5) is in the undesirable in- 
fluences outside the home. 3 

The first factor (1) that is mentioned, broken homes, 
is the most fruitful in causing delinquency; the lack of 
proper parental control, neglect and abuse go hand in 
hand with broken homes. It is seldom that the three last 
mentioned factors appear as causes if the parents are liv- 
ing together harmoniously. 

A home where friction exists between parents or where 
the mother is working away from home during the day 
and therefore unable to properly care for the home and the 
children is as truly unsettled as far as the future of the 
children is concerned as the home in which only one parent 
is living. Oftentimes it is more unsettled, for the spirit 
of unrest and restraint is communicated to the child with 
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alarming speed. The main elements which bring about 
broken homes are divorce, desertion, and death. 

(2) There are a number of ways in which lack of pa- 
rental control appears. Many parents are too lax and do 
not give the children the training and discipline which they 
need. It is not enough for parents to exercise the same 
amount of intelligence and care which they themselves 
received when they were youthful. Parents who have been 
reared in the country frequently are helpless in aiding 
their children to meet the problems of a large city. The 
parent who is too harsh is not often found but he is, how- 
ever, frequently a genuine cause of delinquency on the 
part of a child. The parents or guardians, who, by their 
indifference or ignorance or both, are contributing to the 
delinquency of girls, form an appalling number. 

(3) Poverty as.a cause appears in two ways. Either 
the children are neglected because of the industrial in- 
ability of the parents, or because both parents work. When 
we consider that the very high percentage of girls who are 
taken into the Juvenile Court on delinquency charges are 
from the homes of the poor, we may appreciate the serious- 
ness of poverty as a cause. Moreover, instead of resulting 
in stealing, the reaction in the majority of girls’ cases, is 
immorality. Many of the girls who are forced to work 
too young become so impatient with the continual strain 
of hard work and harsh living conditions that they leave 
home in search of relief or are lured away by fair speak- 
ing people. In either case the girl is an easy prey to those 
who lead her into immorality, or in other phases of crim- 
inal life that may seem to promise relief from the daily 
routine of her poverty stricken home and the irksome 
“job.” 

(4) The influence of wealth is seen in the freedom 
and lack of discipline which are no less common in the 
homes of the wealthy than in the homes of the poor and 
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which usually result in weakness in the self control of the 
adolescent child. Moreover, the terrors of the conse- 
quences of wrong doing which act as a restricting influence 
are in the cases of children of wealthy parents, often less- 
ened and some times done away with, because of the ease 
with which facts may be covered up by the use of money. 

(5) In the city there are many influences outside the 
home which appear to counteract the good training that 
the home may give and which make the situation very 
difficult for the girls who do not have the advantages of 
good home conditions. Many girls are greatly influenced 
by older persons who like to parade their superior know- 
ledge or who subtly wish to take advantage of those young- 
er than themselves. 

The influence of men and boys, school boys particularly, 
is serious; it may be said however that their influence is 
less than that of older boys and young men who are out 
of school. The young girl’s natural satisfaction at being 
singled out for attention is of course increased when the 
man is several years her senior. She is flattered and easily 
duped. In about half of the cases that have been de- 
scribed in this paper the influence of a boy several years 
older than the girl is a strong factor. 

The problem of recreation is one of the most vital in 
this field, for wrong forms of amusements or legitimate 
amusements wrongly used are among the most serious 
influences at work in affecting girls. The motion picture 
with its suggestions of good or evil is a dominant factor 
in forming the ideas and standards of the young. The 
proximity of the beaches with their atmosphere of freedom, 
their dance halls, and their opportunity to appear scantily 
clad without inciting public indignation constitutes an- 
other deteriorating influence. 

The common access which the children of the city have 
to automobiles and the freedom with which they are al- 
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lowed to use them is foreboding. The sense of freedom 
and exhilaration that is produced by speeding along in an 
automobile and the ease with which out of the way places 
may be reached are often overwhelming. Red-blooded 
boys and girls have little of the background of experiences, 
knowledge, and judgment which would safeguard them 
under such circumstances. Automobile rides and excur- 
sions that are not carefully chaperoned are open invita- 
tions to young people to become delinquent. On the 
other hand an adequate provision for the social life of 
young people is a large part of the program that must be 
worked out in solving the delinquency problems. 

The general lowering of standards incident to war and 
post-war conditions and the loosening of restrictions make 
it exceedingly difficult for even carefully trained young 
people to hold to high ideals. A young girl sees life beck- 
oning with rosy fingers and laughing eyes, and she re- 
sponds, confident that what looks so fair must be good. 
She craves sympathy, fun, understanding, and life; what- 
ever or whoever seems to offer these is likely to be accepted 
by her at face value. It is in vain that we cry “she should 
have known better,” because she has no background of ex- 
perience upon which to base her judgment and she is but 
reacting to conditions which her home and school have 
not prepared her to meet. 

We are forced to decide that the peril of delinquency 
among girls is largely a problem of existing economic and 
social conditions. The logical conclusion is that in order 
to solve the problem it is imperative that these economic 
and social conditions be changed. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
Professor of Political Science and Sociology, University of Nebraska 


The “Old-Age Support of Women Teachers” is a typical 
product of the research division of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union under the able-management 
of Dr. Lucile Eaves.’ Through her expert guidance, not 
only is the department preparing and publishing materials 
of great practical value to wage-earning women, but al- 
so through participation in research, young women are be- 
ing prepared for leadership in social service throughout 
the land. By wide experience and scientific training Dr. 
Eaves is splendidly equipped for her present position to 
which she was called several years ago. The Columbia 
doctorate crowned her years of university study; her lec- 
tures on social and economic subjects in the University of 
California; and the seven years of notable success as as- 
sociate professor of practical sociology in the University 
of Nebraska, attest the high quality of her service as a 
teacher; while her elaborate History of Labor Legislation 
in California (1910), based on an immense mass of source 
materials, has won for her recognition as a writer of 
courage: and power. Furthermore, she now enjoys the 
decided advantage of combining academic teaching with 
original research by joining the duties of “associate pro- 


10ld-Age Support of Women Teachers. Provisions for old age made by women 
teachers in the public schools of Massachusetts. A study by the Department of 
Research of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Lucile Eaves, Ph.D., 
oe Studies in Economic Relations of Women, Volume XI. Boston, 1921. 
p. 122. 
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fessor of economic research” in Simmons College with 
those of her directorate for the Union. 

The present monograph, considered merely as piece of 
co-operative research relating to a single state, is a docu- 
ment of rare value for the teaching profession and for 
American education in general. But it has an even great- 
er potential value as the partial realization of an ideal 
which may prove to be of nation-wide significance. On 
December 28, 1917, the American Sociological Society, 
at the suggestion of Miss Eaves, created a “research com- 
mittee for the purpose of securing the co-operation of its 
members in country-wide investigations.” At the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Society, 1919, this committee on the 
standardization of research reported, recommending that 
Miss Eaves be authorized to try the experiment of en- 
listing groups of women students in a co-operative in- 
vestigation of a subject to be selected by the committee. 
“How Self-Supporting Women may Provide for their Old 
Age,” was the topic chosen.* The subject was suggested 
by Dr. Eaves “because it will interest women students 
looking forward to self-support, because women in need 
of such protection can be found in all parts of the country, 
and because far-reaching questions dealing with changes 
in family life and with the development of new forms of 
social insurance will be involved in the data selected.” 

It is an inspiring vision! It is obvious that intensive 
co-operative investigation of social questions, extended to 
a large area, perhaps many states, might yield generali- 
zations of unique scientific value. 

Accordingly the book under review is a “preliminary” 
report which may be combined with like investigations for 
other parts of the country on the same vital problem to 


2American Sociological Society, Papers and Proceedings, XII (1917), p. 248; Jbid., 
XIV (1919), pp. 253-59. Cf. Eaves, “Plan for Co-operative Research,” in American 
Journal of Sociology, March, 1920, pp. 568-71. 
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form a final report that should constitute a broad basis 
for sound induction. In short, it would be a model, an 
exhibit, which might challenge co-operative research in 
other divisions of social life. 

It is quite impossible in the available space to attempt 
a detailed analysis of this piece of statistical research. 
From cover to cover the book is packed with facts and 
conclusions which it would profit every teacher, every 
school board, and every school patron to know, whether 
in or out of Massachusetts. The brief “Introduction” 
by Dr. Eaves, describing the origin, purpose, and method 
of the investigation, is followed by four chapters prepared 
under her direction by the four fellows of the Research 
Department. 

In the first chapter Ella Anderson discusses the “Per- 
sonal Characteristics and length of service of Women 
Teachers in Massachusetts.” The data for the investiga- 
tion were obtained through letters, questionnaires, and per- 
sonal visits. “Three hundred and five schedules were suf- 
ficiently complete for tabulation,” including “115 retired 
Boston teachers and 190 active teachers of whom 105 were 
state and 85 Boston teachers.” Of these 93 per cent “had 
never assumed the responsibility of married life;” but this 
fact “does not imply that these women were free from 
family cares ;” for it is shown that “they had many family 
responsibilities which lessened seriously their ability to 
accumulate savings for use after retirement from active 
service.” Many make teaching their life work. “Ten 
per cent of Massachusetts teachers in service January 1, 
1920, had taught thirty or more years and nearly 40 per 
cent had taught fifteen or more years.” The lot of the 
retired teachers is sometimes pathetic. One teacher writes 
dramatically: “I can imagine nothing more pitiful than 
the old teacher. She has given body, mind, and soul to her 
work. She has been expected to keep herself up to the 
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mark. There have been no exemptions because of advanc- 
ing age. Up to the moment of 69 years and 364 days she 
has been assumed to be absolutely efficient and ready to 
adopt any new work or fad proposed. And then the clock 
strikes 70! And she is thrown out as a useless toy.” This 
strong initial chapter, like those which follow, is enriched 
by skilfully constructed charts and statistical tables. 
Results of vital importance for the teaching profession 
in America are obtained by Mabel A. Strong in her in- 
vestigation of the “Economic Status of Massachusetts 
Women Teachers while in Active Service.” One is sur- 
prised at the low salaries received by Massachusetts 
teachers. Between 1910 and 1920 salaries increased 78.4 
per cent; but the cost of living during the same years in- 
creased 99.7 per cent, so that teachers are worse off than 
before the war. In a large class of towns in 1920 the legal 
minimum wage of paper box workers was $15.50 a week; 
while the average weekly salary of teachers was but $10.58. 
Three-fourths of the teachers reported expenditures for 
travel or further education ; and such investment frequent- 
ly resulted in better positions. Often the teacher dared 
not incur the expense of travel and further education. 
“I cannot afford this much desired luxury” writes one 
teacher. “I never had the courage to drop my work and ven- 
ture to speculate on myself by borrowing funds—my mea- 
ger salary was very precious not to me alone but to others.” 
One would like to analyze the enlightening chapter on 
the “Resources of Massachusetts Women Teachers at the 
Time of Retirement,” by Alice Channing; and the equally 
instructive account of “Old Age Living Conditions of Re- 
tired Boston Teachers,” by Sarah Louise Proctor. But 
there is only space remaining to stress the concluding 
chapter by Director Eaves, in which she submits “Quest- 
ions for Discussion by Co-operating Investigators.” It is 
suggested that “contributions to the final report dealing 
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with conditions throughout the United States may take 
three forms: 

(1) Information showing the extent to which the ex- 
periences of Massachusetts teachers are typical of those 
in other parts of the United States. 

(2) Data similar to those presented in this report deal- 
ing with the experiences of women who support themselves 
by vocations other than teaching. 

(3) Discussion of the validity of the tentative generali- 
zations suggested in this report.” 

The skill and insight displayed by the author in the 
statement of the ten questions suggested for consideration 
should inspire the zeal which may bring to full fruition this 
dynamic vision of co-operative social research. 














SOCIOLOGISTS IN CONFERENCE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


The sixteenth annual conference of the sociologists of 
the United States which was held in Pittsburgh during the 
recent holidays showed a registration of about three hun- 
dred persons from the leading universities and colleges of 
the country and developed an unusual degree of interest. 
As president of the American Sociological Society, Ed- 
ward C. Hayes of the University of Illinois, introduced 
three innovations. (1) The program was placed in charge 
of nine committees, representing thirty-five individuals. 
(2) Section meetings, round-table discussions, and lunch- 
eon meetings were given prominence. (3) The custom was 
departed from of building the entire program around a 
main theme. 

The committee method of program making and the sec- 
tion meetings were an unquestioned success ; they brought 
forth the findings of specialists in several important so- 
ciological fields. The departure from a major theme for 
the conference deprived the meetings of a desirable degree 
of unity, a point which will be especially evident when the 
printed Proceedings appear. The president-elect, James 
P. Lichtenberger of the University of Pennsylvania, sug- 
gested that a compromise might be effected between the 
single theme and the multiple theme methods. The dis- 
cussion developed the idea that the spirit of scientific re- 
search in sociology must be kept foremost and not sacri- 
ficed to the plan of expressing opinions on a popular topic 
of the day. It was asserted that the multiple method 
would be productive of more genuine, long-time research 
than would the preparation, more or less hasty, of delegat- 
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ed papers. It is to be hoped that Dr. Lichtenberger will 
find it feasible to try out his suggestion of keeping a por- 
tion of the next annual sessions centered upon a major 
sociological theme and also of giving full rein to reports 
on the best pieces of uncorrelated sociological research. 

President Hayes officially opened the conference with a 
logical and thorough analysis of the sociological point of 
view, which is perhaps sociology’s oldest asset. He de- 
fined a point of view as a set of ideas and feelings which 
determine what other ideas and feelings shall be allowed 
to get into the mind. A sociological point of view is the 
outgrowth of a knowledge of human association, of social 
evolution, of social causation, and of currents of conscious 
activities ; it is both objective and ethical. 

Separate meetings were devoted to each of three methods 
of sociological research: the eugenic, the environmental, 
and the historical and cultural. The appearance of mu- 
tants among human beings was discussed by Albert E. 
Jenks of the University of Minnesota, while Edward A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin in his characteristi- 
cally forceful and fearless way demonstrated the need not 
for a large birth rate or for a laissez faire attitude toward a 
large birth rate but for a better control of the birth rate 
than now exists, and showed how a lower birth rate than 
the present in the United States, if accompanied by a fur- 
ther decrease in the death rate and by education, might 
even be societarily desirable. 

Charles A. Ellwood of the University of Missouri, speak- 
ing for a joint social science studies committee (which in- 
cluded Leon C. Marshall of the University of Chicago), 
stated that the committee urged that social studies be given 
the central position in public school education and that 
the other subjects that are ordinarily given be organized 
about the social studies. Pupils need to be trained pri- 
marily in the principles of living together well in org:n- 
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ized society. At least one unit of social studies in every 
grade in the public schools was also urged by the com- 
mittee. 

Social work as a profession received considerable at- 
tention. There was a friendly clash at several points be- 
tween the social workers and the sociologists. Social work- 
ers were reminded that in recent years sociology has be- 
come a scientific and tangible study of group phenomena, 
including the interaction of personalities. Sociologists 
meanwhile were asked to note the fine possibilities which 
social work affords in the matter of making case histories 
of families and communities. It was concluded that so- 
ciology needs social work contacts and that social work 
may profit by sociological wisdom. 

The rural sociologists reported upon many studies of 
rural life conditions that have been made in the United 
States during the past year under the direction of C. J. 
Galpin. These studies revealed close observations of sta- 
tistical facts, but also showed the need of applying social 
psychology in studying the farmer’s attitudes and how 
these attitudes are built up. The need for community 
case histories, as distinguished from social surveys, was 
also apparent. John M. Gillette of the University of North 
Dakota analyzed the contacts between rural and urban 
groups. 

There is not space here for reporting all the papers that 
were read at the conference. Suffice it to say in conclu- 
sion that the need for scientific social research was em- 
phasized more than any other single factor. Some of the 
sociologists who presented the possibilities of social re- 
search were Lucile Eaves, Robert E. Park, and John L. 
Gillin. Sociology needs to become a reservoir not of opin- 
ions but of scientifically obtained data about collective 
behavior. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Round Table Notes appear for the first time in this issue of the 
JournaL. They will constitute a regular feature, and bring to our 
readers thought-stimulating statements by leading sociological 
thinkers. 


Early contributors to the Journat will be Professor Clarence M. 
Case and Dr. Hornell N. Hart of the University of Iowa, Profes- 
sor M. C. Elmer of the University of Minnesota, Professor T. D. 
Eliot of Northwestern University, Professor W. G. Beach of Le- 
land Stanford University, and Professors Clarence E Rainwater 
and M. J. Stormzand of the University of Southern California. 


A prominent official of the American Sociological Society writes: 
“Your new periodical, the Journat or Appiiep Socio.ocy, has ap- 
parently made a flying start. It seems to me that your decision 
in regard to the type of journal to be instituted was the wisest one. 
It ought to have a stimulating influence on sociological development, 
not only on the Pacific Coast, but throughout the country.” 


The article in this issue of the Journat by Professor F. Stuart 
Chapin on the socialized classroom contains much food for thought 
on the part of teachers everywhere. The teacher’s questions are: 
How can we get pupils to take more initiative in their thought life? 
Is the helplessness and inertia of many college students in assum- 
ing intellectual responsibility due to being poor students, to poor 
college teaching, or to poor high school and elementary methods? 
Perhaps all these factors are responsibile. 














News Notes 


At the present time in the United States the Christian Century, 
an undenominatical journal of religion published in Chicago, has 
no superior among church papers in scientifically and wholesomely 
interpreting the social principles of Christianity in the light of the 
current needs of humanity. 


Dr. Charles H. Judd of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in speaking at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia on December 22 asserted that all curriculum subjects, 
even the so-called inspirational studies, must be prepared to 
show measurable results as a justification for their existence 
in the curriculum. If this be true, then teachers of sociology 
must work out standards for measuring the results of their endeavors. 


The most recently developed activity of the Southern California 
Sociological Society is represented by its Speakers Bureau which 
was established in September. At present its work is carried on by 
young men and women who are college seniors in the departments 
of sociology and public speaking of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. They go out upon call to the high schools of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, speaking to the classes in social science subjects upon the 
important social problems of the day. The director of the Bureau 
is Joseph L. Logsdon, vice-president of the Sociological Society. 


In 1920 the advanced students in sociology at the University of 
Southern California organized a society with humanity as the center 
of study and service as the spirit of endeavor, and gave the organ- 
ization the name of Alpha Kappa Delta, the initial letters of the 
Greek words for the slogan, Humanity and Service. The society is 
non-secret and democratic, being open to persons who measure up 
to the organization’s three-fold standard of creditable scholarship, 
social personality, and social achievement. The group now has 
twenty-nine members. It has already thrown its support behind the 
Journat or Appuiep Socro.ocy and the Division of Social Research 
of the Department of Sociology in the University, and is at present 
contemplating a social research project in Los Angeles. Assistant 
professor Melvin J. Vincent is the president of the organization. 
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Book Notes 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By James M. 
Witurams, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and Sociology, 
Hobart College. A. A. Knopf, 1920, Pp. XVI + 494, $6.00. 


This book is the first of a series of six which have been written and 
which will probably be published soon. Together they are to con- 
stitute the new science of social psychology. The volume in hand 
locates the foundation of social science in social psychology, which 
is defined as “the science of the motives of the behavior of men 
living in social relations”; it is distinguished from sociology, the 
science of the externals of behavior as revealed in the origin and 
development of institutions. In making social psychology unduly 
subjective, Dr. Williams subjects himself to criticism; it is difficult 
to test the dependableness of his analysis. 

The author correctly contends that the investigator in each of the 
social science fields is handicapped to the extent that he does not 
understand the social psychology of the situations with which he 
deals and to the degree that he guesses at rather than understands 
the motives of the persons in the various situations. 

Dr. Williams is suspicious of the League of Nations; it achieved 
neither Wilson’s ideals nor the wishes of the masses. It bowed to 
the principle of national ambition for supremacy along economic 
lines. A true League will emphasize the idealistic purpose of in- 
ternational co-operation on the basis of industrial democracy. 

The book is built on extensive research, a synthetic treatment, a 
keen appreciation of the psychological factors in the various asso- 
ciative activities that are considered, and a subjective interpretation 
of social psychology. E. S. B. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. By Emory S. Bocarnus, 
Ph.D., University of Southern California Press, 1922, Pp. 
510, $3.50. 


An attempt is here made to trace the evolution of thought about 
“the welfare of one’s associates and groups,” including the “larger 
social field as well as the more specific one of recent development, 
namely, the sociological,” in the belief that while “the time is hardly 
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ripe for a history of distinctly sociological thought,” nevertheless a 
study such as here undertaken is of value in forming a “substantial 
basis for attacking the most important problems of the day,” and, 
incidentally, for understanding “the methods by which sociology has 
advanced.” 

The contents of the volume are divided into twenty-eight chap- 
ters beginning with two on “The Nature of Social Thought” and 
“Earliest Social Thought,” namely that of undeveloped primitive 
people, and concluding with discussions of contemporary “Meth- 
ods of Sociological Investigation” and measures for “The Dissem- 
ination of Sociological Thought.” Among the remaining twenty- 
four chapter-titles are found the following less familiar headings, 
“Eugenic Sociology,” “The Trend of Applied Sociology,” and “The 
Rise of Educational Sociology.” There is a chapter on “Social 
Thought in the Middle Ages” and several on the leading ancient 
and modern writers; among the latter being, Malthus, Comte, Marx, 
Buckle, Spencer, Ward. The most recent developments are treated 
topically rather than by authors. 

An index is provided while the bibliography is included in the 
footnotes which are grouped under chapter headings in a separate 
section immediately following the text. While the volume is de- 
signed for upper division and graduate students, it will be found 
equally intelligible to the serious-minded of the general readers. As 
stated in the preface “it is not intended to be the last word on the 
subject but simply a first word,” stimulating the reader “to make 
inquiries on his own behalf.” c. &. ® 


THE SOUL OF AN IMMIGRANT. By Constantine N. Pan- 
unizo. Macmillan Company, 1921, Pp. XVI + 329. 


Here is the story of a South Italian youth who came to the United 
States and after many vicissitudes finally developed an American 
point of view and became a naturalized citizen. The author modest- 
ly claims that he is merely recounting the struggles not of a Jacob 
Riis, an Andrew Carnegie, or of an Edward Bok but of an average 
immigrant. The struggles which are described are not those for 
financial success, political power, or social position, but the inner 
soul struggles of a stranger amid foreign traditions. 

As either a psy chological analysis or a sociological case study of 
an individual’s mental transitions this treatise is noteworthy. It 
is documentary evidence of wide significance. 
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The author’s experiences in jails into which he was thrown un- 
justifiably, once in Boston, are illuminating. The author’s style 
is frank and wholesome, leavened with humor. The book should 
be read widely, especially by persons who would compel immigrants 
to become citizens or leave the country. E. S. B. 


RURAL ORGANIZATION. By Watrer Burr, Professor of So- 
ciology, Kansas State Agricultural College. Macmillan, 1921, 
Pp. XI + 250. 


Following Carver’s classification of functions in the rural com- 
munity, the author devotes a part to a description of numerous 
“economic” and “social” actions respectively. The former embraces 
farm production, marketing, securing supplies, finance, and com- 
munication and transportation; while the latter, education, sanita- 
tion and health, recreation, beautification, and home-making. 

Each chapter opens with a brief argument for community action, 
from the practical standpoint. To this is added a rather generous 
number of typical examples, questions for class discussion, and topics 
for further investigation. 

The greatest value of the volume is doubtless the inspiration to 
be derived from reading the many examples of community organized 
action. The reviewer wishes, however, that the expressed modesty 
of the author had not deterred him from entering more fundamen- 
tally into a discussion of the principles of rural organization for the 
local community. & 5. &: 


THE NEW SOCIETY. By Watter Ratuenav. Trans. by Arthur 
Windham. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921, Pp. 147. 


The author is a German business man who organized German 
industry during the World War. He is a socialist who favors neither 
a Utopian state nor a dictatorship of the proletariat; he believes 
in practical projects and adheres to evolutionary principles. He 
urges that Kultur be abolished from the German’s vocabulary 
for thirty years and that a concept of true culture based on demo- 
cratic principles be substituted for it. 

The main theme of the book is the socialization of society, the 
test of which is “the cessation of all income without work,” a sys- 
tem of education equally accessible to all, and the destruction of 
Kultur and of class monopoly, that is, of plutocracy. In a social- 
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ized society there will be no rich and no one receiving an income 
without working for it. 

The author’s style is heavy; it is not always clear. The book 
flashes with brilliant thrusts at social and economic injustice. 


E. S. B. 


PROSTITUTION IN THE UNITED STATES. By H. B. Woots- 
Ton, Ph.D., University of Washington. Century Company, 
1921, Pp. XIII + 360. 


This book which is one of the Bureau of Social Hygiene series, 
is exhaustive and scientific in its synthesis of the facts of com- 
mercialized prostitution in the United States during the decade 
preceding 1917. The data aie classified under headings, such as 
the prostitute, the segregated district, white slavery, venereal dis- 
ease and constructive social forces. 

The immediate causes of prostitution are found to be “the desire 
of men and the frailty of women,” and the conditions under which 
the characters of men and women are formed, including the circum- 
stances of their work and play. Two splendid tables are given: 
one enumerates thirty-eight elements in prostitution; the other 
cites thirty factors in a program of reform including four educa- 
tional methods. 

A second volume is promised on the influence of the World War 
upon prostitution in the United States. It is to be hoped that 
this volume will be forthcoming soon, supplementing the initial 
treatise with new data. £. &. B. 


THEORIES OF AMERICANIZATION, a critical study, with 
special reference to the Jewish group. By I. B. Berkson, 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1920, Pp. 
VIII + 226. 


In an enlightening analysis of the concept of democracy, the 
author defines democracy as a group life in which individual de- 
velopment is rich in possibilities of thought and action, and in which 
all individuals are conscious of their interdependableness. 

In criticizing the Americanization movement in the United 
States because it requires the immigrant to give up his normal 
traits and to become Anglo-Saxon in spirit, the author neglects 
the wider interpretation of Americanization which is also current. 
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Dr. Berkson urges a community theory of treating immigrants 
whereby the ethnic traits including biological factors, language and 
religious factors are preserved by each race, and a cultural unity 
of all the races is fostered on the basis of democracy, which is 
made almost a religion. E. S. B. 


THE TREND OF THE RACE. By Samuet J. Hoimes, Ph.D. 
University of California. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1921, Pp. 396, $4.00. 


The student of human heredity will find this book to be a valuable 
compendium. While remaining close to the facts of heredity in human 
life, as found in the studies which have been made in this field, 
the author maintains a position of mastery over his materials. At 
only two or three points does he fall into the error of many writers 
on heredity, namely, of claiming for heredity certain influences which 
apparently are environmental. Dr. Holmes subjects himself to this 
criticism in the section on the inheritance of mental ability. 

After dealing with the laws of heredity, and the inheritance of 
mental defects and mental ability, the author discusses birth rates 
and natural selection in war. The chapters on assortative mating, 
industrial development, and religion are significant. The book is 
a substantial contribution to eugenic sociology. E. S. B. 


FIELD WORK AND SOCIAL RESEARCH. By F. Sruarr 
Cuapin, Professor of Sociology, Smith College. Century, 
1920, Pp. XI + 224, $1.50. 


This velume is unique in its pioneering attempt to single out the 
scientific rather than the practical values in field work. It is no 
less valuable to the practical worker for that fact, since in its 
eight chapters and eighteen illustrations taken from family sched- 
ules, score and face cards and tables of public and private agencies 
are contained many suggestions for practical social service; but 
the distinctive emphasis is one upon methodology both for the 
sake of more efficient social work and the securing of more adequate 
cata upon which a student of the science of human behavior may 
work. While the discussions in some instances should have been 
more comprehensive they are full of suggestions concerning the 
technique and inspiration for the growing attitude of a more “scien- 
tific” social work and a more accurate and “inductive” social science. 


C. E. R. 











Round Table Notes 


Civilization is city-fication. Saleeby 

All life is determined by attention. Hayes. 

Payment without service is waste. Tawney. 

Sociology is the science of collective behavior. Park and Burgess. 


From sociology must come answers to the question, “What shall 
be the aim of education?” Snedden. 


The only individualism which is justificable is that which is built 
up in the service of others. Blackmar. 


The capitalist system of industry has never had really a fair trial; 
the capitalist has always abused it. Rowntree. 


In the guidance of society each social element should share ac- 
cording to the intelligence and public spirit of its members and none 
should dominate. Edward A. Ross. 


Poverty is caused chiefly by the failure of social invention and 
social arrangements to keep pace with the exploitation of Nature, 
with economic organization, and with the development of individual 
initiative. Gillin. 


American democracy must first become incapable of tolerating 
the lynching in Georgia or the massacre in Illinois of black citizens, 
if it would be the successful apostle of race brotherhood in the world. 
George Elliott Howard. 


Sociology . . . avoids on the one hand the crude individualism of 
the nineteenth century, and, on the other hand, that rampant radical- 
ism which favors empty panaceas and short cuts to social perfection. 
Sociology realizes that evolution is better than revolution, that haste 
must be made slowly, and that it is no easy task to quicken the 
leaden feet of Nature. Dealey 





